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JESUIT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE IDEOLOGY OF SPANISH 
EMPIRE IN MEXICO 


Part I 


Tue SPANISH IMPERIAL IDEOLOGY AND THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE JESUITS WITHIN MEXICAN SOCIETY. 


Mexican society; nor has any assessment been made of their 

Jesuits importance to the Spanish crown; nor has anything been 
written evaluating the extent of the Jesuits’ role in molding and main- 
taining, throughout most of the colonial period Mexican adhesion to 
Spanish culture, civilization, and political arrangements. Previous writing 
has, in fact, tended to obfuscate the Order’s attitudes and activities in 
Mexico by stressing special aspects of them, notably missionary activity, 
and slighting others, particularly formal education—paying little 
attention to its effects on Mexican society. Moreover, while many 
specialists in sixteenth-century Mexican history acknowledge that of 
course Jesuits in New Spain supported the empire, none have explained 
and substantiated just how they did so. In addition, historians of the 
same period in Europe, unacquainted with the special situations in Spain 
and colonial Mexico, would argue from a more general point of view 
that the assertion that Jesuits may be thought to have contributed at all 
to loyalty to any monarchy other than the papacy needs strong evidence 
to support it.* 


N: satisfactory account exists of how Jesuits functioned in 


Yet Jesuits did work, often specifically and intentionally, to strengthen 
Spanish imperium in Mexico. A first step toward understanding how 
they could do so is to look at some of the social and political terms and 
arrangements characterizing the Spanish empire of the late sixteenth 
century, during the reign of Phillip II when Jesuits first came to Mexico. 
Then in order to shed some light upon the role Jesuits played throughout 
the period of Spanish domination in support of an imperial ideology, we 
will consider the process of the establishment of the Order ’s Mexican 
Province, the men who effected it, and their relations with Mexican 
society in the years 1572 to roughly 1580. 

1The author gratefully acknowledges a grant from the American Philosophical 


Society and criticism and suggestions made on an earlier draft of this essay by Ernest 
Burrus, S. J., George McCully, and Charles Gibson. 


314 
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This essay will appear in two parts, its length dictated by the need to 
resolve a number of subsidiary problems i in the process of examining 
its main theme. Part I, which follows, is concerned with the relationships 
among the Spanish concept of imperialism, Philip II, and Spanish Jesuits, 
with what the Jesuits were sent to do in New Spain and with what they 
did. It includes necessary preliminary discussions of the concept of 
imperialism in sixteenth-century Spain and of the relative importance 
of schooling and missionary work to the first Jesuits in Mexico. Part II, 
to appear in a later issue of The Americas, will then examine continuing 
Jesuit contributions to the support of the Spanish political system 
throughout the colonial era. It will also note how some of those same 
supportive concepts contributed to creole disaffection after 1750. 
Included will be a preliminary examination of the nature of Jesuit 
education in Mexico. 


Was there a Spanish empire? The term “ empire ” was not officially 
applied to the Spanish complex under Philip II (1556-1598), his father, 
Charles V, who had reigned as both Holy Roman Emperor and Spanish 
monarch having failed to secure for him the imperial title. Nevertheless, 
individual Spaniards had for centuries claimed their sovereign to be the 
one most worthy of the imperial mantle of Christian Rome, since Spain 
had provided Rome with emperors and statesmen and since subsequent 
Spanish rulers had defended all Christendom against the infidel.’ 
Charles had accustomed Spaniards, including his son Philip, to think 
in imperial terms. To Philip he bequeathed his dream of universal 
Christendom united under Spanish hegemony and an obligation to de- 
fend the Roman Catholic Church. To Philip, too, he left a patrimony 
composed of a congeries of kingdoms, principalities, provinces, and 
subsocieties, including dependencies in Italy and those of the Nether- 
lands, Franche-Comté, and the Indies. The Habsburg domain, united 
only by dynastic rule, had in the later years of his reign assumed the 
aspect of a Spanish empire. 


Philip never enunciated a theory of empire nor formally assumed the 
title of emperor, nor was it necessary. The Spaniard Jaime Valdés, 
for example, in 1602 observed that Philip, through the vast expanse 
of his domain and through reputation, possessed a de facto empire.’ 


2 Ricardo del Arco y Garay, La idea de Imperio en la politica y la literatura españolas, 
(Madrid, 1944), passim; H.G. Koenigsberger, The Habsburgs and Europe, 1516-1660, 
(Ithaca, 1971), passim; Gaines Post, “ Two Notes on Nationalism in the Middle Ages, 
Traditio, 9, (1953), pp. 306-308. 


3In a tract entitled De dignitate regum regnorumque Hispaniae. Valdés was judge 
of the Chancery (court of equity) of Granada and professor at the University of 
Valladolid. See Arco y Garay, pp. 225, 402. 
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A non-Spaniard, the Venetian Ambassador, Tomaso Contarini, con- 
curred in stating that the effective power and empire of the world was 
under two great monarchs, the Turkish and the Spanish.* In Spain, 
prevailing political theories derived from religious beliefs supported 
such an assumption. Preeminent among them was a view of the world 
as made up of a single highly-differentiated society of which the 
Habsburg domains were a microcosm.’ Moreover, although expressions 
of Spanish patriotism often contained a commitment to a common 
tradition, place of birth, and language, above all else Spaniards shared 
a sense of religious homogeneity and a notion of royal mystique. The 
latter two attributes of patriotism facilitated its exportation overseas, 
enabling an imperial, rather than a narrower, national allegiance. 
Second-generation Spaniards born on American soil could be, and con- 
sidered themselves to be, imperial subjects. At midcentury in Mexico, 
for example, it was assumed that “ New Spain was a part of greater 
Spain. ” ° 

Under Charles V, the Spanish American lands—the Indies—had been 
incorporated into the Crown of Castile and designated as the kingdoms 
of New Spain (Mexico) and of Peru.’ What was implied by “ incor- 
poration, ” to paraphrase Richard Morse, was not the annexation of 
alien lands and societies but the bringing together of what rightfully 
should be joined.* Theoretically, Mexico and Peru were not colonies 
but kingdoms conquered and settled by Spaniards and connected to 
Spain through a common sovereign. The royal relationship to America, 
worked out by Spanish theologians and jurists, combined secular 
authority with an ecclesiastic supremacy based upon real patronato in 
Spain and in the Indies. 


Initially, Spanish theorists had justified annexation of American lands 
and peoples solely on the grounds of Spain’s christianizing mission. 
When Bartolomé de Las Casas and Francisco de Vitoria, among others, 
insisted that the sovereignty of indigenous societies be respected, they 
added as a basis for their monarch’s just title to the Indies the idea that 


+ Ibid., p. 225. 
Ill, ch. 4. 

5 Otis H. Green, Spain and the Western Tradition, (Univ. of Wisconsin, 1965), 

6 Francisco Cervantes de Salazar, México en 1554, translated from Latin by Joaquin 
Garcia Icazbalceta, (Mexico, 1939), p. 143. 

T See Juan Manzano Manzano, La incorporación de las Indias a la corona de Castilla, 
(Madrid, 1948); and Mario Góngora, El estado en el derecho indiano, época de 
fundación, (1492-1570), (Santiago de Chile, 1951). 

8 Morse, “The Heritage of Latin America,” in Louis Hartz, ed., The Founding of 
New Societies, (New York, 1964), p.152. 
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Indian communities, considered as corporate entities, could be held 
subject through the acquiescence of their chiefs.” Thus, although 
lacking Spanish birth, heritage, and often language, indigenous groups 
could legitimately become royal vassals, if of a rather second class sort, 
upon their leaders accepting the faith and allegiance to the Spanish 
King as their sefior natural or overlord. Such political arrangements, 
wherein regional leaders acknowleged a higher political authority, 
were of a markedly imperial cast. “What counts,” as George 
Lichtheim reminds us, “ is the relationship of domination and subjection 
which is the essence of every imperial regime. ” *° 


Further, from conquest on, in practice the missionary and other 
religious activities carried out in Mexico, for the most part by church- 
men of Spanish background, diffused a particularly Spanish variety of 
Catholicism impregnated with Castilian beliefs and ideals and saturated 
with Spanish cultural values.’* As part of government policy under 
Philip IT, Indians underwent increasing pressure to acculturate to Spanish 
civilization. It must be remembered that Philip, unlike his more cosmo- 
politan father, was born in Spain, spoke only Castilian, fixed his residence 
in Castile, and preferred Castilians in positions of power. 


Spanish churchmen in America in the latter half of the sixteenth 
century came of an ambiance where, in part as reaction to acquisition 
of vast dependencies in the New World, an imperial point of view was 
especially prevalent.’ Many of their Spanish contemporaries wrote 
of Philip as Defender of Christendom, of the Spanish as the present 
Chosen People, and hailed their patria as the divinely-appointed successor 


9 Las Casas, Tratados, (Mexico, 1965), I: pp. 8-11; tratado quarto, pp. 461-500; II: 
tratado octavo, pp. 914-1233. Vitoria, in James Brown Scott, The Spanish Origins of 
International Law: Francisco de Vitoria and his Law of Nations, (Oxford, 1934): 
first relectio, (app. A) pp. xxxiii, xxxvii; de Potestate Civili, (app. C), lxxii-lxxxiii; de 
Jure Gentium, (app. E), passim. 

10Lichtheim, “Imperialism: I,” Commentary, 49:4 (1970), p. 44. 

11 A good example of missionary mentality is Motolinia’s Historia de los Indios de la 
Nueva España, written in 1541 and published in 1858 as vol. I of his Colección de 
Documentos para la Historia de México by Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta. It could be 
argued, however, that Pedro de Gante established the principles and processes for 
missionary activity in Mexico and that he was Flemish. Yet as his letters indicate 
(Cartas de ..., edited by Fidel de J. Chauvet, O.F.M., Mexico, 1951), that great 
Franciscan lay brother worked on behalf of Charles V as Holy Roman Emperor and 
later praised Philip II for continuing his father’s Christian endeavors. De Gante 
assumed Spain the hub of temporal empire. 

12 See J.H. Elliott, The Old World and the New, 1492-1650, (Cambridge, 1970); 


J.H. Parry, The Spanish Theory of Empire in the Sixteenth Century, (Cambridge, 
1940). 
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to the imperium Romanum? One writer among those assuming such 
pride to be general Spanish sentiment reported the dominions of Philip II 
to be “ more numerous and extensive than those of other empires. ” ** 
Moreover, imperial euphoria was perhaps highest as Jesuits left for 
Mexico in 1572, following the victory at Lepanto, which found pope 
and king united in common cause. Then, as Otis Green states, “ Span- 
iards could believe the dream of universal pacification under Spanish 
hegemony would become a reality.” ** Such optimism prevailed only 
until the defeat of the Armada in 1588. 


In a period when throughout Europe religion was inseperable from 
national policy, Philip was noted in Spain and beyond as outstandingly 
assiduous in dedicating his reign to the unification and defense of all 
Roman Catholicism.** He predicated the cohesion of his own empire 
upon this same religious ideology. In justifying his authority, while 
not renouncing the notion of the king as warrior, Philip subordinated it 
to the Christian concept of the Prince as properly engaged in upholding 
the principle of Justice through insuring harmony and peace within 
his realm.7 Derived from Aristotle, what has been termed “ the great 
mediaeval principle of Justice” was converted into a Christian tenet 
by Augustine, was restated by Aquinas, and accepted as the cardinal 
quality of kingship by Spaniards in general, including Jesuits. The 
ruler was assumed to be a representative and font of justice, one whose 
function was, as so often stated, to serve the social community as “ head 
to body, ” to regulate the relationship of social units to each other and 
to the final, religious end of society.** 


The king, embracing a religious ideology, briefly enjoying amicabie 
relations with the pope, exercising effective religious supremacy in 


18 For example, Pedro Salazar de Mendoza, in the prologue to Monarquía de España, 
(Madrid, 1770), written during the reign of Philip II, declared the Spanish empire 20 
times greater than its Roman predecessor. Cited by Arco y Garay, p. 226. 

14 Fernando Vazquez de Menchaca, Controversiarum illustriam, (Venice, 1563), I, 
p.62. Cited by Arco y Garay, p. 233. 

15 Green, III, p. 108. He also notes exceptions to the prevailing expansive outlook. 

18 In this vein Philip wrote in 1566 to his ambassador in Rome “ You may assure His 
Holiness that rather than suffer the least damage to religion and to the service of 
God, I would lose all my states and an hundred lives, if I had them; for I do not 
propose nor desire to be the ruler of heretics.” Cited by H.G. Koenigsberger in New 
Cambridge Modern History, II, (Cambridge Univ., 1968), p. 237. 

17In a letter to the Emperor of Germany, Philip stated that it was a royal duty to 
maintain a just peace and prevent civil disturbance, his implication being by armed 
force if necessary; cited by Arco y Geray, p. 219. 

18 See Las Siete Partidas, translated by Samuel Parsons Scott, (Chicago, 1931), Partida 
II, title 1, law 7, p. 273. 
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America, and indeed basing his right to rule there in large part on 
religiously-derived principles, could send Spanish Jesuits to America 
with little fear that there they would have to differentiate between 
religious duty and royal interest. Secure in his belief that the good of 
the faith was identical to the welfare of Greater Spain, Philip directed 
his viceroy in Mexico, Martin Enriquez, to receive them warmly, “ for 
this work is for the service of God and the exaltation of the holy 
Catholic faith. ” 1° 


To what extent did Jesuits share the royal point of view? Ignatius 
Loyola, founder of the Order, a Spanish noble by birth and friendly 
with Philip, had early recognized the Prince’s interest in publicly champ- 
ioning Roman Catholicism, writing to him in 1549 that “I can see what 
is everywhere perceived, the good name and reputation for holiness 
which is spread abroad by your highness.” ® During Philip’s reign, 
some of the more eminent Spanish members of the Society affirmed that 
the royal role was a Christian one predicated upon the principle of 
justice. Preeminent among them was Francisco Suárez. 


Suarez characterized as a theorist supporting kingly power requires 
some explanation, since his name today is principally associated 
with the idea of popular sovereignty, specifically with the concept that 
sovereignty resides in the social community, that royal authority to 
govern arrives mediately to the king through the community, and that 
the king is to rule justly and, if tyrannical, may be deposed by the 
community. Suárez is also remembered for, in his Defensio Fidei, having 
opposed the divine right theory of James I of England. 


To resolve the seeming contradiction between his espousal of the 
concept of popular sovereignty and his support of royal power, it must 
be recalled, first of all, that the concept of sovereignty residing in the 
social community, when stressed by late mediaeval political theorists, 
had had the desired function of circumventing the more traditional asser- 
tion of canonists that temporal sovereignty came to an emperor, a king, 
or a prince through God’s representative on earth, the pope. Suarez and 
its other proponents, therefore, must be recognized as implicitly finding 
a neutral agency in the passage of sovereignty from God to man in 
insisting that, according to natural law reflecting divine intent, temporal 


19 Real cédula of Aug. 6, 1571, in Monumenta Mexicana, I, (1570-1580), edited by 
Félix Zubillaga, S. J., as vol. 77 of Monumenta Historica Societatis lesu, (Rome 1956) — 
hereinafter referred to as MM—Doc. 12, p. 19. 

20 Ignatius Loyola to Prince Philip of Spain, Feb. 18, 1549. In Monumenta Historica 
Societatis lesu, vol. 26: Monumenta Ignatiana Il, pp. 344-345, Letter 580. 
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sovereignty was invested in the natural polity, the social community, 
which by means of a compact then delegated it to a single prince or 
ruler. This theory allowed kingship to be viewed as independent of 
papal donation and control. 


Suarez, in De Legibus, stated that in a true monarchy where a just 
prince, not a tyrant, rules, royal power is superior to that of the 
community.** There, he contended: 


Once power has been transferred to the king, he is at once the vicar 
of God and by natural law must be obeyed . . . he is by that very 
power made superior even to the kingdom which granted it; for in 
giving it the kingdom subjected itself and deprived itself of its former 
liberty. . . . And for the same reason the king can not be deprived 
of his power—for he has acquired a true dominion—unless he falls into 
tyranny, when the kingdom may wage a just war against him... the 
transference of power from the community to the prince is not a dele- 
gation but almost an abrogation, i.e., a total grant of all power which 
was formerly in the community.” 


So much for the persistent misperceptions of Francisco Suárez as a 
populist by conviction and true republican.” Instead, Bernice Hamil- 
ton’s wise comment on the political theory of a precursor of Suarez, 
the Dominican Francisco de Vitoria, also holds true for that of his Jesuit 
fellow commentator on Aquinas, that “ it is and is not, at the same time, 
a theory of divine right. ” 4 


Other Spanish Jesuits held similar views of kingship, at times combined 
with partriotic attachments. The baldest and most secular Jesuit state- 
ment of Spanish patriotism, although not of absolutism, was that made 
by Juan de Mariana at the end of the century in De Rege et Regis 
Institutione.” J.N. Figgis, after examining the political theory em- 
bedded in the writing of Spanish Jesuits, concluded that their attitude 


21 De Legibus ac de Deo Legislatore, (Coimbra, 1612), Bk. III: 4, 6, 8, 11. 

22 Ibid. Cited and translated by Bernice Hamilton, Political Thought in Sixteenth 
Century Spain, (Oxford, 1963), pp. 39-40. 

23 Manuel Giménez Fernandez, Las doctrinas populistas en la independencia de 
Hispano-América, (Seville, 1947), notes the populist content of Suarez’s thought, but 
not its organicism. So also did some disaffected creoles in Spanish America in the late 
eighteenth century; see O. Carlos Stoetzer, El pensamiento politico en la América 
española durante el periodo de la emancipación (1789--1825), (Madrid, 1966), I, pp. 
72-82. 

24 Hamilton, op. cit., p. 38. She adds that “the theory of kingship in Vitoria, Suárez, 
Molina, and De Soto is practically identical.” (p. 40) Domingo de Soto, a Dominican, 
was Vitoria’s student. Luis de Molina was a Jesuit. 

25 See Guenter Lewy, Constitutionalism and Statecraft during the Golden Age of 
Spain: a study of the Political Philosophy of Juan de Mariana, (Geneva, 1960). 
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“was at least partly determined by national feeling, in spite of their pro- 
fessed aims ”—and, we must observe for those modern readers who think 
nonsecular expressions of patriotism supect,—regardless of the fact that 
their political theory remained subsumed under theology.” As Figgis 
correctly observed, these Spanish Jesuits, in asserting the relatively 
independent character of royal power, were “ thinking of their masters, ” 
the kings of Spain. 


Ernest J. Burrus, S. J., has written, in a personal communication of 
August 5, 1970: “ That individual Jesuits may have been and were very 
pro-Spanish, especially native Spanish Jesuits, is not in the least sur- 
prising; but the Order, as a whole and officially, strove to favor the 
papacy over the Spanish monarchs.” He is, of course, correct. How- 
ever, in the 1580s and 1590s in Spain a strong faction in the society, 
backed by Philip II, sought to make the four Spanish provinces of the 
Order more independent of the General at Rome, so that tension 
concerning loyalties was apparent in Jesuit ranks.” When the initial 
Jesuit group departed for Mexico in 1572, as we noted, this situation had 
not yet come to a head, Spanish relations with the papacy were then 
relatively good. 


Clearly, Jesuits sent to Mexico did not find loyalty to king and to 
Rome incompatible. Some of the first arrivals articulated a sense of 
mutual dependence and of shared enterprise with their temporal 
monarch, The assumption that royal, papal, and divine purposes were 
in accord and that Jesuit activities would further them all underlies, 
for example, these words addressed to the king by the first Provincial 
of Mexico, Pedro Sanchez. In reporting safe arrival there, he thanked 
Philip for passage, then stated, “ We hope to make much fruit of souls; 
thus Your Majesty will be well served by the Company in these king- 
doms. May God... reward and glorify Your Majesty and thus we 
remain perpetual servants of Your Majesty...” 7 Behind such formal 
and effusive statements lay the implication that Jesuits would serve 
their king in accord with their duty as Spanish subjects and in a shared 
spirit of Catholic endeavor. In the same spirit, the report of the 
Provincial Congregation of 1577 noted that the king had much to 
gain if Jesuits gathered Indians in congregaciones, since in the process 
the natives would become royal subjects.” Jesuits perceived that the 


26 Political Theory from Gerson to Grotius, 1414-1627,(New York, 1960), pp. 190-191. 
27 See Antonio Astrain, S. J., Historia de la Compañia de Jesús en la Asistencia de 
España, 7v. (Madrid, 1912-1925), III, pp. 402-429. 


28 Dec. 12, 1572. MM I, Doc. 23, pp. 50-51. 
29 Ibid., p. 322. 
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missionary work would at the same time gain adherents to Christianity 
and render the Indians vassals of the Spanish ruler. 


Other indications that Jesuits in Mexico held standard Spanish 
political assumptions include those to be found in the account of the 
first years of Society there, the “ Relación breve del principio y pro- 
gresso de la Provincia de la Nueva España de la Compañia de Jesús,” 
written by one of the original fifteen arriving in 1572, Juan Sanchez 
Baquero. “Divine Providence,” he noted, “ governs us by means of 
heads and superiors.” *° Elsewhere, he commented that “a community 
without a head never agreed on anything.” ** And in a specific refer- 
ence to regulation of civil society he wrote that “on the Viceroy de- 
pends all government as does the body the heart.” * Finally, Sanchez 
Baquero in speaking of the Mexican province of the Jesuits as a variety 
of corporate social entity, made the general observation that certain 
reforms caused “ division and schism in the body of the communal 
Republic of the Order, which is the greatest harm and damage [possible] 
to it.” ** His remarks, then, attest to his acceptance of a number of 
assumptions then common among educated Spaniards concerning 
proper social-political organization, its organic structure, the argument 
for a sole ruler in conformity with divine intent, the prime importance 
of order and harmony in a republic or community, and the key role 
of the prince or head in assuring it. 


In sum, as did many other Spaniards, these Jesuits and the king shared 
a single interpretation of the royal role as one of judge and defender 
of the faith, a dedication to the greater glory of God, and a similar 
belief that the mission to serve God could best be furthered through 
the joint efforts of representatives of the temporal and eternal empires. 
In addition, the Jesuit sense of mission, like Philip’s, was infused with a 
militant spirit, typified, for instance, in the comment of the Mexican 
Jesuit, Francisco Javier Alegre, that “Loyola passed from the Army 
of Caesar to that of Christ.” * It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Spanish Jesuits embarking for New Spain could believe, as did the king, 
that the best interests of Roman Catholicism and Spanish empire 


80 Probably written in 1609. An edition with a prologue by Félix Ayuso was published 
as Fundación de la Compañia de Jesús en Nueva España, 1571-1580, (Mexico, 1945), 
and is cited in this essay. P. 159. 


31 Ibid., p. 72. 
32 Ibid, p. 40. 
33 Ibid., p. 159. 


3t Historia de la Provincia de la Compañia de Jesús en Nueva España, edited by 
Ernest J. Burrus, S.J., and Félix Zubillaga, S.J., (Rome, 1956), I, p. 88. 
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coalesced, nor that in good conscience they could act as agents of both 
the Faith and its temporal champion, the king of Spain. 


Before ascertaining exactly what functions Jesuits fulfilled in Mexican 
society in accord with the royal imperial interests, a subsidiary problem 
needs to be explored. It is the question of whether the Jesuits came to 
Mexico primarily to serve as missionaries to the Indians or as educators 
to the Spanish American society and, once there, whether or not they 
held to their original purpose. To date, writers on Jesuits as teachers 
have tended to emphasize creole education as the outstanding activity 
of the Order in Mexico, while those concerned with missionary endeavor 
have generally insisted on portraying “black robes” bent only on 
hurrying out to, and frequently scurrying around, the Indian frontier. 
Illustrative of the latter trend are tendencies of Herbert E. Bolton, 
preceptor to a number of historians, who in recounting Jesuit achieve- 
ments in the borderlands of Mexico and Anglo-America, was on occasion 
carried away by his equation of Jesuits with frontier. In an article on 
“The Black Robes of Spain,” for example, he insisted: 


Not every Black Robe was fit for service in the missions. Some lacked 
the temperament or the physical stamina. Some could not learn the 
Indian languages. Such were given employment of a different sort. 
More than one Jesuit who found himself unsuited for the frontier was 
sent to be professor or president in some college in softer surroundings.*® 


However that may be, were he alive today Bolton might concede that 
life on a college campus can have something in common with frontier. 


Perhaps the best way to arrive at some modicum of objectivity in 
the matter of what the first Jesuits were about in Mexico, and if official 
intent and specific acts corresponded, is to examine why king and 
General dispatched them and how well they fulfilled expectations. 
First of all, then, we need to ascertain what it was that Philip specifically 
expected the Jesuits to do in New Spain. There is evidence that he 
thought the Order’s presence there would expand and strengthen not 
only religious but also political power over all strata of Mexican society. 
However, available information also points to a conclusion that his 
awareness of exactly how the Jesuits were to attain these goals developed 
only in accord with the ways they succeeded in the actual doing. 


Philip wrote to the Provincial of Castile, Emanuel Lopez, and to the 
General, Francis Borgia, concerning his reasons for wanting Jesuits in 


35 Catholic Historical Review, 21, (1935), p- 279. Creole education was stressed 
understandably, by Jerome V. Jacobsen, S.J., in Educational Foundations of The 
Jesuits in Sixteenth Century New Spain (Berkeley, 1938). 
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Mexico, in substantially the same terms as we have seen he did to his 
Viceroy, Enriquez. He cited the precedent of the Order’s fine work 
in Peru; then requested Jesuits for the purpose of serving God through 
promoting the common good by instructing in Christianity and con- 
verting the Indians.’ Although in these letters he said nothing about 
the by then well known educational activities of the Society among 
Spanish and creole youth, there are other indications that Philip was 
aware of the worth of these schools. A letter from Borgia to the 
Provincial of Peru, for example, noted that there the King had in- 
structed his Viceroy, Francisco de Toledo, to see to it that the Jesuits 
established colleges.*’ Philip also knew that prominent Mexicans of 
Spanish descent wanted Jesuits to educate their children as well as to 
christianize the Indians. The Ayuntamiento of Mexico City is said 
to have petitioned, with the support of the Viceroy and other prominent 
men, for Jesuits to instruct boys in “reading, writing, Latin, and 
the other sciences. ’** Moreover, royal officials had recently felt com- 
pelled to punish severely the restless, wealthy and powerful, pleasure- 
loving young creole aristocrats of New Spain who, gathering around 
Martin Cortés, the legitimate son and heir of the conqueror, had con- 
spired to be freed of governmental restraint.*® The requests from 
Mexico implied that the Jesuit system of education might well 
channel the energies of well-born Mexican youths into more socially- 
constructive pursuits. 


Whether or not Philip orginally sent Jesuits to educate boys of 
Spanish parentage, he soon supported the project. In 1574, in a letter 
to the then General of the Order, Everard Mercurian, he asked for six 
teachers of grammar for the Mexican college. The following year he 
requested additional teachers for the school and in order to establish 
others in cities and towns throughout New Spain.“ Finally, in a letter 


38 Philip II to López, March 26, 1571; MM I, Doc. 2, pp. 3-5. Philip II to Borgia, 
March 4, 1571; ibid., Doc. 3, pp. 5-6. 

37 Cited by Felix Zubillaga, “ Instruccion de S. Francisco de Borja al Primer Provincial 
de Nueva España (1571). “ Métodos Misionales,” Studia Missionalia, 3, (1947), p. 174. 

38 No original copy of the cabildo’s petition exists. Francisco de Florencia, S. J., 
Historia de la Provincia de la Compañía de Jesús de Nueva España, (Mexico 1694), 
cites it (facsimile ed., Mexico, 1955, p. 71). MM I, Doc. 1, pp. 1-3, is a reprint of the 
Florencia text. Juan Sanchez Baquero stated that the Viceroy and Ayuntamiento of 
Mexico, wanting their sons schooled, “ suplicaron encarecidamente a su Majestad” to 
send Jesuits. (p. 14). 

39 Juan Suárez de Peralta, Tratado del descubrimiento de las Indias... y del suceso 
del marqués del Valle segundo... (1579), (Mexico, 1949); Manuel Orozco y Berra, 
Noticia histórica de la conjuracién del Marqués del Valle, (Mexico, 1853). 

40 Feb. 18, 1574; MM I, Doc. 38, pp. 94-95. 

41 May 12, 1575; ibid., Doc. 65, pp. 164-165. 
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to Enriquez of April, 14, 1579 the king explicitly declared the Order’s 
educational activities of value to the civil community. Concerning Mex- 
ico he wrote: “ That republic receives good effects from the teaching 
and doctrine of the Jesuits. .. the sons of inhabitants are employed, and 
spend time, in praiseworthy exercises which before they passed only 
in idleness.” *? He concluded that the Jesuit schools were of use in 
making of Mexican inhabitants “very good subjects.” * 


Philip II was also interested in educating aristocratic and promising 
but lowborn Indians and mestizos. In 1579 he repeated earlier decrees 
in ordering colleges be founded to instruct “sons of caciques who have 
to govern the Indians.” ** A royal decree of 1557 had stipulated that 
six of the most qualified students completing studies at the Colegio de 
San Juan de Letran, a school for poor and usually “ orphaned” 
mestizos,—that is, those born out of wedlock and unacknowledged by 
their fathers—, be admitted to the University of Mexico. Philip asked 
that members of the Society teach in that college. Further, an earl 
decree had specifically extended royal patronage to the Colegio de San 
Nicolas in Michoacan, founded by the Bishop, Vasco de Quiroga, 
“where Spaniards, mestizos, and Indians studied grammar.” ** The 
monarch, therefore, while favoring missionary work among the Indians, 
recognized the importance of formal education in abetting political 
control of the younger generation of men, outstanding through birth 
or ability, of all ethnic backgrounds, who resided in Mexico. Philip came 


to understand the worth of the Jesuits in providing the sort of training 
conducive to that end. 


The official view of the Society on policies and activities Jesuits were 
to pursue in Mexico was stated in the instructions given by Francis 
Borgia to Pedro Sanchez in 1571. Borgia suggested that to found a 


42 Ibid., Doc. 179, pp. 454. 

43 Ibid. 

44 July 22, 1579; Recopilación de leyes de los reynos de las Indias, I, 4th ed., (Madrid, 
1791), Lib. I, tit. 23, 1.11, pp. 211-212. 

45 Philip II to Enríquez, July 29, 1578; MM I, Doc. 135, pp. 377-378. After a good deal 
of correspondence, the project was dropped. 

46 Recopilación, I, I, Lib. I, tit. 23, 1.12, p. 212. Quiroga, too had sought Jesuits for his 
school. Juan Alfonso Polanco, secretary to Jesuit Generals from Loyola to Borgia, wrote 
in 1551 of the Bishop’s importuning of all Jesuits he met in Europe: “He speaks of a 
bounteous harvest, in greatest distress for lack of husbandmen, and he offers to provide 
the necessary funds.” Vita Ignatii Loyolae et Rerum Societatis lesu Historia, Il, p. 
321. 


47 Oct. 20, 1571; MM I, Doc. 13, pp. 20-29. Also see Zubillaga, op. cit. 
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permanent province it was first necessary to elicit from Mexican inhabi- 
tants a general esteem for the Order itself, then to acquire from that 
society the material and human wherewithal to consolidate and to 
expand the holy work. With wisdom born of the Order’s experience 
in Peru, and of the debacle resulting from overextension of Jesuit 
missions in Florida, Borgia urged that Sanchez and the fourteen Jesuits 
accompanying him first win adherents and establish a firm base in the 
capital. The Jesuits were to begin slowly, to preach and teach Christian 
doctrine in Mexico City and its environs, to send missions to settled 
Indian communities, to establish good relations with the Viceroy, 
offer all service to the Archbishop, and live modestly. Borgia enjoined 
Sanchez to wait two years before opening schools.** 


How closely, then, did the first Jesuits in Mexico follow these in- 
structions and, if carried out faithfully, did the prescribed course of 
conduct yield the desired effect? The injunction to live modestly was 
generally heeded. These Jesuits chose to arrive in Mexico City secretly, 
at night, to avoid the ornate official welcome planned. They then 
lived in plain fashion, building with a deliberate lack of haste a church 
and house.*® ‘They also sought and gained the respect of much of the 
populace through preaching and talking to children, slaves, and rudos 
in the city’ s streets, drawing by their oratory large crowds in the plazas, 
and ministering physically and spiritually—during the plague of 1575— 
to stricken Indians. They particularly sought, and gained, approval, 
esteem, and support from “the principal persons of the city and their 
sons. ” 5 Alonso de Villaseca was the wealthiest, most generous, and 
best known patron of the order, but there were many others. For 
example, shortly after the Jesuits arrived, and before Villaseca’s assis- 
tance, the Indian Governor of Tacuba, Don Antonio Cortez, requested 
that he and his people be permitted to build a church for the fathers. 
They were and did.* Members of the Ayuntamiento had requested 


48 Ibid. Also see Sanchez Baquero, p. 71. 


49 Pedro Sanchez to Everard Mercurian, March 8, 1573, MM I, pp. 52-70; Sanchez 
Baquero, pp. 34-55; Andrés Pérez de Rivas, S.J., Corónica y historia religiosa de la 
Provincia de la Compañia de Jesús de México en Nueva España (written in 1650), 
(Mexico, 1896), I, 17-27; Florencia, I, pp. 83-140; Alegre, I, pp. 50-65. 

50 Sanchez Baquero, pp. 48-50; Florencia, p. 266, and Relación breve de la venida de 
los de la Compañía de Jesus a la Nueva Espatia, edited by Francisco Gonzalez Cossio, 
(Mexico, 1945), p. 3. Written in 1602, several Jesuits have been put forth as its author. 
Ernest Burrus argues convincingly that it was written by Gaspar de Villerias, a Mexican 
creole Jesuit and the official historian of the Province; see Burrus, “ Mexican Historical 
Documents in the Central Jesuit Archives,” Manuscripta, 12, (1968), p. 155, n. 55. 
Their statements are corroborated by non-Jesuit sources, including correspondence of 
the Archbishop, Viceroy, Ayuntamiento of Mexico, and Philip. 

51 Sanchez Baquero., p. 54. In one respect, Jesuits did themselves an ultimate disservice 
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Jesuits be sent. Members of the other religious orders, although soon 
lodging complaints against the Jesuits usurping various minor preroga- 
tives, publicly welcomed them cordially. Jesuits cultivated the well-to- 
do. When their schools opened, parents considered robes worn by 
Jesuit students a mark of social status. 


The highest officials greeted them as members of a supportive corpor- 
ation. Warm relations with the Viceroy and the future Archbishop, 
it appears, had been previously established. Enriquez reportedly em- 
braced his old friend Pedro Sanchez on sight, declaring he had asked that 
Sanchez be sent but had not expected that he would be." The pos- 
sibility that his request be honored had undoubtedly been improved by 
his friendship, and possibly kinship, with the former Duke of Gandia 
and present Jesuit General, Francis Borgia.** Now the Viceroy 
proffered to the Jesuits cordiality, encouragement, and secretly gave 
them funds.” 


Pedro Moya de Contreras, named Archbishop of Mexico by Philip 
and installed in that office soon after the arrival of the Jesuits, had earlier 
as Inquisitor-General requested members of the Order for Mexico. 
Moya de Contreras also renewed an old friendship, with the foremost 
preacher in the group, Diego López. He appears to have been the 
chief sponsor and most unstinting eulogizer in Mexico of his fellow 
advocates and agents of Catholic orthodoxy, reformation, and 
reaffirmation. A Jesuit contemporary called him “the true father of 
the Company in New Spain.” The Archbishop also served both 


in their successful quest for public esteem, if accounts of popular response at certain 
Jesuit funerals are to be believed. On his death in Mexico City in 1607, “all the city” 
is said to have come to pay last respects to Hernan Suarez de la Concha, “ beloved of 
the poor... And they despoiled [the corpse] of ornaments and shroud. He thought 
himself lucky who could get a piece of it or of the huly body as precious relics to be 
held in great veneration, so deserved by his many rare virtues.” (Ibid., p. 70). When 
Diego Lépez died, a well-placed grate saved his remains from the same treatment at 
the hands of the women of the capital. (ibid. p. 105). Less fortunate was the body 
of the Provincial, Juan de la Plaza. At his rites in 1602, another grand show of devotion 
and general grabfest ensued. (Ibid. p. 137). 

52 Ibid., p. 44; also see Florencia, p. 104. The former, (p. 20) says that before 
embarking for America Pedro Sánchez had stopped at Madrid to see the king and his 
good friend of Salamanca days, Juan de Ovando, President of the Council of the Indies. 

53 Florencia, p. 69, notes the friendship. Alegre, I, p. 109 says they were related. 
Borgia died Oct. 1, 1572, three days after these Jesuits arrived in Mexico City. 

54 MM I, pp. 68-69; Sanchez Baquero, pp. 53, 71; Florencia, p. 106; and Alegre, I, p. 133. 

55 Relación breve, p.3. 


56 Sánchez Baquero, p. 56. 
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church and crown in official capacities. Philip appointed him Viceroy 
during 1584-1585. In 1589 he returned to Spain as President of the 
Council of the Indies. 


As instructed by Borgia, Pedro Sanchez sent some Jesuits to work 
as missionaries among the Indians living in the vicinity of the capital. 
Outstanding among them was Juan de Tovar, a prebendary of the 
church and secretary to the Ayuntamiento, who spoke Mexican 
(Nahuatl) and Otomi and was among the earliest of many talented men 
born in Mexico attracted to the Order.” However by 1580, although 
fourteen Jesuits knew Indian languages only eight were working directly 
with the natives. In the 1570s missionary endeavor was minimal.** 


In these years, however, in accord with royal policy, Jesuits did work 
with promising and aristocratic Indians and mestizos, imparting to them 
a formal, Spanish-oriented education. Juan Curiel in 1573 taught Latin 
grammar to Spanish, mestizo, and Indian students at the Colegio de San 
Nicolas in Patzcuaro. In so doing, he inaugurated Jesuit instruction 
in all New Spain.® Subsequently, the Society opened colegios with 
similar students in Puebla and San Luis de la Paz. In the Puebla school, 
the Jesuit Antonio del Rincón, mestizo scion of the old rulers of 
Texcoco, in 1579 introduced Latin studies. In Pátzcuaro, Pedro 
Caltzontzin, grandson of the last Tarascan ruler, had his plans to join 
the Society cut short, as was his life, by the plague of 1575.% The 
Provincial Congregation of 1577, in recommending that a native priest- 
hood be formed, made clear the suggestion represented an expression of 
faith in the Order’s ability to inculcate in the better indigenous minds, 
habits and opinions suitable to clergy. At the same time, its members 
characterized Indians in general as “gente tan pusila y de poca 
inteligencia.” There is little evidence of any effort to train a native 
clergy, or of acceptance into the Society in this period of non-creole 
Mexican-born Jesuits, with the exception of the mestizo, Rincon.* 


57 “ Catalogus Sociorum Provinciae Mexicanae,” 1576; MM I, Doc. 95, p. 222; Litterae 
Annuae, 1579, ibid., Doc. 173, p. 437; Alegre, I, pp. 559-63. 


58 Ernest Burrus, S. J., “ Pioneer Jesuit Apostles among the Indians of the New Spain 
(1572-1604) ,” Archivum Historicum Societatis lesu, 25, (1956), p. 577. 

59 Sanchez Baquero, p. 61. See above, n. 46. 

80“ Catalogus Sociorum...” 1576, MM I, p.224; Alegre, I, pp. 136-137, 271-272, 
278-279, 304, 577. 

61 Ernest J. Burrus, in “ Was Pedro Caltzontzin, Grandson of the Last Tarascan King, 
a Jesuit? ” AHSI, 24, (1955), pp. 211-217, concluded that he had not joined the Society. 

82 MM I, pp. 318-321. 

63 Pérez de Rivas, II, p. 178, mentions several Indians were ordained as priests but speaks 
of it as “a thing very rare in the Indies.” Jesuit catalogues did not state ethnic back- 
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In 1580 the emphasis shifted. That year marked a turning point in 
direct Jesuit priorities in Mexico. Juan de la Plaza replaced Sanchez 
as Provincial; other Jesuits, the Viceroy, and the Archbishop urged 
that the Society go out among the Indians. The General, Mercurian, 
informed Plaza that the principal purpose of the Company in Mexico 
was ministering to the natives, not simply studying their languages as 
a scholarly pursuit.“ Plaza introduced a more intense study of native 
languages specifically to prepare Jesuits for missionary work. At 
the urging of Enriquez, schooling for Jesuits in Otomi began in 1579 
in Huitzquiluca, on the outskirts of the capital. When in 1580 Moya 
de Contreras insisted on presenting the Order with the curacy of 
Tepotzotlan, 25 miles north of Mexico City, the school moved to that 
congregación. Subsequently, the novitiate of the Society was 
established there as was, by 1584, an Indian school. Plaza himself 
retired to become its rector. In 1591, the first permanent mission was 
established “ among the barbarous Indians of the north ” in Sinaloa, and 
from 1604 on, missionary activity advanced rapidly. 


The great emphasis on missionary activity then, which has so fascin- 
ated historians as to skew the corpus of Jesuit history in Mexico, began 
only in 1580. It coincided with the height of the Chichemec threat 
to the northern frontier and with royal policy of defensive colonization, 
recognizing it was more expensive to pay soldiers than to dispatch 
missionaries. As Herbert Bolton and others have pointed out, Jesuit 
missions were prominent among church institutions sustaining Spanish 
authority on the frontier. Yet it was not only on the borderlands, but 
rather preeminently in Mexican cities and towns, that saving souls and 
upholding imperial control went hand in hand. 


Undoubtedly, it was in the great value they initially placed on formal 
education of creoles and Spanish-born that members of the Society in 
Mexico diverged from official policy and from the spirit, at least, of 
Borgia’s instructions. The official position on the importance of a 
general education remained that expressed by Ignatius Loyola in his 


ground. Antonio Carrion, “Indios celebres de la república mexicana.” in Anastasio 
Zerecero, Memorias de las revoluciones en México, (Mexico, 1869), pp. 433-528, includes 
nine Jesuits of Indian background. For the sixteenth century, he lists only Juan de 
Tovar! He does not state his sources of information. The subject requires more 
research. 

64 March 15, 1580; MM I, Doc. 212, p. 513. 

65 Annual Letter of 1580; MM I, Doc. 214, pp. 516-530; Sanchez Baquero, pp. 161-162. 

66 Pérez de Rivas, II, bk. 11. 

87 See Philip Wayne Powell, Soldiers, Indians, and Silver: the Northern Advance 
of New Spain, 1550-1600, (Univ. of Calif., 1952), pp. 172, 181, 189. 
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Constitutions, that education in letters “ can aid to a better knowledge 
and service of God.” ® In Europe, Jesuit colleges offered courses in 
the humanities to lay students and to those preparing for the clergy; the 
latter then continued on to studies of theology. The immense popularity 
of its schools soon posed a problem for the Order. Wary of extrav- 
agance and a tendency toward secularism, it had recently sought to curb 
their rapid proliferation and increasing affluence. Against this back- 
ground Borgia, aware of the possibility of overemphasizing lay 
education, had sought in Mexico a balanced program of formal schooling 
and missionary activity. His advice to Sanchez to refrain from opening 
schools for two years also suggests the General was cognizant of both 
the organizing ability and the academic bent of the Provincial. 


In a sense, his wishes to the contrary, Borgia virtually ensured an 
emphasis on formal education in appointing Pedro Sanchez Provincial 
of Mexico. Sanchez, a distinguished scholar, had twenty years of teach- 
ing and administrative experience, outside and in the Society, at the 
universities of Salamanca and Alcala.” He had long preferred to serve 
the Lord by plying his chosen trade. In Mexico he completed arrange- 
ments for the establishment of colleges well short of the stipulated two 
years. The General, Mercurian, knowing that the Provincial had secured 
the necessary viceregal license and financial support, in October of 
1573 wrote from Rome admonishing him to wait to found the college 
of Mexico until the visitador, Juan de la Plaza, arrived." Mercurian 
apparently wanted to slow the Provincial, not to stop him. In a letter 
of the following April he thanked the Ayuntamiento of Mexico for 
requesting that Jesuits undertake, among the works they were sent to 
do, the introduction of studies.” 


Other Jesuits in Mexico defended the emphasis placed by Sanchez 
on opening schools, realizing that in departing from official instructions 


68 Preamble to Pt. IV, exp. A. Translated and printed in Edward A. Fitzpatrick, 
ed., St. Ignatius and the Ratio Studiorum, (New York, 1933), p. 49. 

69 Zubillaga, op. cit., pp. 169-172. 

70“ Catalogus primorum sociorum in N. Hispaniam designatorum,” (June 1571), MM 
I, Doc. 4, pp. 6-9; also see Borgia to Lopez, June 15, 1571, MM I, Doc. 5, pp. 9-10. 
Borgia himself had first taken the Order into educational activity in founding the 
University of Gandia in 1541, providing schooling for lay pupils as well as for theological 
students. 

71 Oct. 31, 1573; MM I, Doc. 30, pp. 81-83. Enriquez licensed a Jesuit school on 
Aug. 12, 1573; ibid., Doc. 27, pp. 77-78. Also see Moya de Contreras to Ovando, 
Sept. 10, 1573, ibid., Doc. 28, pp. 78-79; Mercurian to Plaza, Oct. 23, 1573, ibid., Doc. 29, 
pp. 79-81. Sanchez Baquero, p. 72, says the Colegio de San Ildefonso was founded 
in July 1574. The Jesuits had arrived in Mexico in September 1572. 

72MM I, Doc. 40, p. 97. 
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it needed defense. The Jesuit author of the Relación breve de la venida 
de los de la Compañia de Jesús a la Nueva Espafia—who was probably 
the official historian of the Province, Gaspar de Villarias—writing in 
1602 explained that it was seeing the plight of the untutored Spanish 
youth in Mexico, combined with official encouragment, that impelled 
the Jesuits there to concentrate their energies on public education.” 
Sanchez Baquero admitted that, by instructing “the new youth born 
in this land, ” Jesuits in Mexico had deviated from what he acknowledged 
to have been the purpose for which they originally came, instructing 
and converting the Indians. He explained that the Council of the Indies 
and some of the Jesuits as well, had at first complained of the neglect 
of the natives by the Order, but that subsequently a greater under- 
standing of the Mexican situation had come to obviate this widely held 
opinion. “ When the Company entered the kingdom, ” he pointed out, 
“although it found the Indians in dire need, it also found them better 
tended, for all of the prelates and regular and secular clergy occupied 
themselves in instructing and indoctrinating them with much fervor; for 
that reason the Spanish population remained nearly ignored.”’* The 
schools continued to be preferred posts for at least some of the Jesuits 
in Mexico. Of such persuasion, for example, was Pedro de Hortigosa 
who taught philosophy and theology at the Colegio Máximo for forty 
years and who was said by contemporaries to have declared that he 
would much rather be Rector of Mexico than an apostle to the Indians.” 
Andrés Pérez de Rivas, now known principally as a dedicated missionary, 
was impelled, according to his contemporary and fellow-Jesuit, 
Francisco de Florencia,’ to come to New Spain because he thought 
teachers needed there. Although an outstanding missionary, he later 
became Rector of Mexico—then went from college head to Provincial. 


Once in New Spain, then, Jesuits tended to follow their own pro- 
clivities in acceding to the urging of royal and local officials—Viceroy 
and Ayuntamiento had wanted Jesuits to open schools immediately, 77 
and barely heeded initial instructions and subsequent restraining orders 
from Rome in founding colegios. Mercurian, in private instructions 
to Plaza in 1580, complained that as Provincial, Pedro Sanchez had too 
exclusive a concern, that he was more interested in founding colleges 
of scholars than in building the Province.”* Spanish Jesuits in Mexico, 


173P. 26. 

7 P. 149; also see Pérez de Rivas, I, p. 63. 

75 Sanchez Baquero, pp. 106-107; app. II, p. 177. 

76 Florencia, pp. 189-190. 

17 Sanchez Baquero, pp. 71-72. 

78 Jan. 1579, MM I, Doc . 166, pp. 414-416. Also Florencia, pp. 161-162. 
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then, in accord with the king, royal and local officials, but not with their 
General nor official policy in this instance, made secondary schooling 
their initial purpose in Mexico. 


The Jesuits were so successful that by 1579 Moya de Contreras could 
inform the king, “It is so endemic to the Company to instruct the 
young, that one sees its experience exceeding that of all others, as even 
the Viceroy confesses. ”’* Jesuits held a virtual monopoly on secondary 
schooling and the Order also became, in conjunction with the University 
of Mexico, a prime dispenser of higher education.*° ‘The prestige 
associated with attending Jesuit schools was immediately apparent as 
300 students enrolled on the opening of classes in 1574 in Mexico 
City.** By 1579 there were also Jesuit colegios in the regional centers 
of Patzcuaro, Valladolid, Oaxaca, and Puebla. Boys customarily 
entered at ages twelve to fourteen, either as boarders or day students, 
and education was free except to a small group of sons or appointees 
of patrons. In short, most of the inhabitants of Mexico who were 
educated attended Jesuit schools. What most Mexicans learned formally 
they learned from the Jesuits. 


Heretofore it has been difficult to understand the extent and import- 
ance of the formal, educational institutions of the Society in the early 
colony, particularly since they have so often been made to appear 
mere way stations to the frontier. It is now certain that what has 
proved to be subsequent missionary activity, as it grew in scope came 
to complement but not to supplant the teaching activities of the Order. 
The Jesuits became schoolmasters to New Spain and schoolmasters 
they remained. 


The Order, then, by 1580 had become established in Mexican ay 
as a directing corporation looked to for spiritual and intellectual gui 
dance, enjoying respect and esteem in all social strata. In addition to its 
more general activities of ministering to the populace of urban areas 
and mission work among the Indians, through a formal system of 
education, as teachers, the Jesuits imparted to Mexican students, who 


79 April 24, 1579, MM I, Doc. 180, p. 458. 

80 Philip II ordered a concordat between Jesuits and University in 1579; harmony 
ensued. Philip II to Enriquez, April 14, 1579; MM I, Doc. 179, p.454. Philip to Audiencia 
of New Spain, Jan. 18, 1580, ibid., Doc. 199, pp. 498-499. In effect, Jesuit schools and 
University were part of the same educational system. Both taught higher disciplines, 
although only the University could confer degrees. Jesuits had a monopoly on Latin 
studies. See Cristobal Bernardo Plaza y Jaén, Crónica de la Real y Pontificia Universidad 
de México, (paleographic ed. by Nicolás Rangel, Mexico, 1931), II, p. 198. 

81 Sánchez Baquero, pp. 74-133; Relación breve, pp. 27-29; Florencia, pp. 159-178. 
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belonged for the most part to an elite through heritage or ability, their 
own views of the world, values, norms, beliefs, assumptions, and goals—in 
short, their own ideology. This conclusion, in turn, means that Part II 
of this essay will discuss what these were, as well as the aims and content 


of Jesuit education, in order to evaluate the Order’s contribution to 
Spanish political control in Mexico. 


Prcey K. Liss 
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